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also to be mentioned his observations on the necessity of atmo- 
spheric air for the development of the hen's egg ; his investigations 
into the nature of gastric digestion ; and his experiments on the import- 
ance of bile in the animal economy. 

Although Schwann had thus at the age of thirty-five years made 
discoveries which placed him in the foremost ranks of investigators of 
nature, his after life was almost a blank as far as the production of 
scientific work was concerned. Since the year 1845 his name appears 
but twice in the Royal Society's catalogue, once, in 1858, as the author 
of a report to the Royal Academy of Sciences of Belgium upon the 
work of Rameaux on the relation between the size of animals and 
the capacity and movements of the lungs and heart ; and once, in 1870, 
as the writer of an answer to questions addressed by M. d'Omalius to 
the physiological members of the Brussels Academy of Sciences in 
relation to the existence of a special vital force. 

No satisfactory reason can be given for Schwann's early withdrawal 
from the field in which he had won such distinguished honors. The 
hostility of the Church of which he was a member to biological inves- 
tigations seems hardly sufficient to account for it, for we find him in 
1875 publishing a most indignant denunciation of an attempt made 
by the Catholic clergy to put him upon record as testifying in favor 
of the miraculous nature of the phenomena manifested by the notorious 
Louise Lateau. On this occasion, as Virchow says of him, " His 
noble and brave heart broke through the snare that had been laid for 
him, and he had no hesitation in doing honor to truth and in calling 
lies, lies." His conduct in this affair is, however, scarcely a more 
striking evidence of his intellectual independence than is afforded by 
certain passages in his chapter on the Theory of Cells, where he dis- 
cusses the adaptation to a purpose which is characteristic of organized 
bodies. On reading these passages one cannot fail to be struck with 
astonishment that they could have been written by a devout Roman 
Catholic at a period when evolution, in its application to the organic 
world, had not yet been formulated as a scientific doctrine. 

DEAN STANLEY. 

Arthur Penrhtn Stanley, who died in the Deanery of West- 
minster at London on the 18th of July, 1881, was born at Alderley, 
Cheshire, on the 13th of December, 1815. His father was the rector 
of Alderley, but early in his son's life became Bishop of Norwich, 
where he died in 1849. Arthur Stanley was trained in the best spirit 
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of the Church of England, full of devoutness and reverence, full also 
of the earnest and broad-minded desire for truth, and of a deep sym- 
pathy with the problems and the needs of modern English life. At 
the age of fourteen he went to Rugby, where Dr. Arnold had been 
made master only the year before. Erom his great teacher he received 
the stimulus and direction of mind and character which, combined with 
and modified by his natural disposition, very largely controlled his 
future life. His historical enthusiasm found great encouragement at 
Rugby, and his conception of the true position of the Church of Eng- 
land owed much both to the teaching and example which were power- 
ful there, and the pupil's life of his teacher — which must always 
rank very high among English biographies — is at once a monument 
to Dr. Arnold and a key to much of the writer's character and life. 

In 1834 Stanley went to Oxford, where his career was very bril- 
liant. He gained the Ireland Scholarship, won the Newdigate prize 
for his English poem, " The Gipsies," took a first class in classics, 
and gained the Latin Essay prize in 1839 and the English Essay and 
Theological prizes in 1840, when he was elected a Fellow of Uni- 
versity College. For twelve years he was tutor of his College. He 
was select preacher in 1845-46, was secretary of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Commission from 1850 to 1852, and Regius Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History and Canon of Christchurch. Indeed from the time 
when he first became a student his association with the University 
filled a large part of his life. 

In 1850 he became Canon of Canterbury, and in 1852 made his 
first journey to the East, which resulted in his book on Sinai and 
Palestine, which has given remarkable vividness and clearness to the 
geography and associations of the Holy Land. He visited the East 
again in 1862 in the company of the Prince of Wales, and on this 
journey he employed the unusual advantages of his position for the 
investigation and illumination of some points of geography and 
antiquity which had long been obscure. 

In 1863 he was made Dean of Westminster, and held until his 
death that interesting and influential place with which his name will 
always be associated. He became a Foreign Honorary Member of 
this Academy in 1876. 

These are the chief landmarks of Dean Stanley's quiet life. The 
works which he produced appear to have, as we look back upon them, 
a singular unity of character and purpose. The basis of them all is 
history, but nowhere is the manifoldness of history so manifest, its 
value as the ground in which all present life has its roots, and from 
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which it must draw its inspirations and illustrations. The most char- 
acteristic works are his " Lectures on the History of the Jewish 
Church," published from 1863 to 1865, his " Lectures on the History 
of the Eastern Church," published in 1861, his " Commentary on the 
Epistles to the Corinthians," published in 1854, his " Essays on Church 
and State," published in 1870, his " Memorials of Westminster Ab- 
bey," published in 1867, and his last book on "Christian Institu- 
tions," published shortly before his death. In all these works there is 
a wonderful vitality. No historical student of our time has surpassed 
Dean Stanley in the power of realizing a period of history, of catch- 
ing its spirit, of sympathizing with the feelings and motives of its men, 
and of making it live in light and color on the printed stage. 

But he is far more than a mere historical artist. He is always 
full of an interest, which is almost painfully eager and intense, in the 
present problems and conditions of the world. The past is rich to 
him in suggestions, illustrations, warnings, precedents, which throw 
remarkable illumination on his own times. The identity of human 
nature in all times is the conviction which underlies all his writing. 
It is, indeed, one of the first articles of his religion. It proceeds at 
once from that profound belief in God and His Fatherhood which is 
the substance of this teacher's creed. Hence, even so remote a book 
as the " Memorials of "Westminster Abbey " is full of application to 
the writer's times. The dead truly speak out of their tombs. There 
is hardly a political puzzle now bewildering the English brain, hardly 
an exhortation now heeded by the English heart, which is not to be 
found breaking forth somewhere, most unexpectedly but most natu- 
rally, in his descriptions of the venerable London church. And his 
" Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians " has passages which 
read like a latter-day pamphlet from a prophet of the nineteenth 
century. 

Among our historians Dean Stanley must always be remembered 
for this desire and this purpose to translate the past to the present. 
He does not make the dead past live for nothing. There is a purpose 
in everything which he has written. And yet he is too true an artist 
and has too genuine a love for the beauty of an historic picture or a 
graphic word to let his pages become dull and didactic. His literary 
skill is full of charm. Sometimes involved and complicated, and 
almost obscure, as if he wrote in haste and stress of thought, but gen- 
erally of a crystal clearness, his style flows on, always full of life and 
movement. It is perhaps too fervid for the pure historian perfectly to 
approve, but it bears the best test of never growing dull. 
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On the ecclesiastical life of the time the work of Dean Stanley has 
had great influence. There was not a more loyal son of the Church 
of England than he, but no man in England saw her dangers more. 
More than once it seemed as if his was the power which saved her 
from some step which would have lost for her the reverence of thought- 
ful men. His last work, the " Christian Institutions," is an assertion 
of the place of common-sense and historical induction in religious 
thought which is most valuable. In 1866, when Convocation under- 
took to pass gratuitous condemnation on Bishop Colenso, Stanley's 
manly protest was the strongest voice of rebuke to the persecuting 
spirit. His whole life was a perpetual enlargement and enlightenment 
to his Church, and he has probably helped as much as any Churchman 
of his generation to clear the ground for the great progress which the 
Church of England is to make and the great work which she is to do 
in the next hundred years. 

It is easy to see the limitations of such a life and such a work as 
his. He was supremely human. It was men, and not things, that 
interested him in the world. Hence he paid little heed to the wonder- 
ful discoveries of natural science which have illustrated our age, and 
probably had little knowledge of them. And yet he reached a true 
relation with them through his interest in the men who made them 
and through his eagerness to complete his historic picture with the 
image of the scientific man. His funeral sermons on the deaths of 
Sir John Herschel and of Sir Charles Lyell are full of delight in the 
higher aspects of natural science. He was a beautiful instance of the 
way in which the historical genius makes all knowledges and arts its 
tributaries. 

It was more than a happy chance that so devout and humane a 
nature should have found its home in Westminster Abbey. While 
he was Dean he himself felt so deeply that he made all men who came 
there feel what a great representative value belonged to the historic 
church where God had been worshipped for eight hundred years and 
where so many of the greatest Englishmen were buried. His broad 
treatment of the Abbey did much to keep the religion of England 
broad and free. 

The personal charm of Dean Stanley was felt by all who came into 
his presence. It consisted of perfect simplicity and self-forgetfulness, 
ready sympathy with all who cared for truth, eager curiosity, and an 
imagination which never failed and which drew out the poetry ot 
every situation. His home in early days at Oxford, and of late in 
Westminster, was the resort of the most earnest and cultivated men 
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of England, and foreigners from every land who came with sympathy 
and love for truth found the most hospitable welcome. For the last 
five years of the Dean's life a shadow rested on its brightest side, but 
the cordial hospitality and hearty greeting never failed. 

In the autumn of 1878 Dean Stanley made a memorable visit to 
America, which served to show how truly he was honored here. Few 
Englishmen have come to this country who have found so many friends 
among the best and most thoughtful men as he. And the true, unaf- 
fected interest which he had always felt in our country — an interest 
neither patronizing nor contemptuous, but frank and hearty and sin- 
cere — was deepened by his short and hurried journey. The volume 
of his addresses in America is the best record of how thoughtfully he 
observed our country and how well he understood it. 

His death was as serene and peaceful as his life. After a few short 
days of sickness he passed away in the midst of the friends and the 
associations that he loved. His memory remains as one of the most 
brilliant and attractive in this rich generation of Englishmen, and the 
Academy may well rejoice that his name will always stand on the list 
of its honored members. 



Since the last Report, the Academy has received an acces- 
sion of twenty new Members, viz. : eleven Resident Fellows ; 
eight Associate Fellows ; and one Foreign Honorary Mem- 
ber. One Member has resigned his fellowship. The list 
of the Academy corrected to the date of this Report is hereto 
added. It includes one hundred and eighty-eight Resident 
Fellows, ninety-three Associate Fellows, and sixty-nine For- 
eign Honorary Members. 
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